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his private pleasures.    Without  a doubt,   as a
glance through his personal accounts will show,
his mistresses and confidential servants were inor-
dinately grasping ; but they received, in propor-
tion, not more perhaps than they deserved.   They
were expensive, certainly, but their upkeep - to
put it crudely - was nothing compared to that of
the army and navy.     The latter were then by far
the heaviest tax on the Exchequer, and most of
the difficulties and a great deal of the popular
discontent at the beginning of the reign can be
traced to this cause.   Indeed, it may be said that
the maintenance of a navy for safeguarding the
commercial welfare of a country largely dependent
for its revenue on foreign trade was the King's
chief care.   How deeply he felt this responsibility
is revealed in the diary and correspondence of
Samuel  Pepys,   one  of the  ablest  of his   Civil
Servants.

The naval victories during the first Dutch War
had splendidly justified Cromwell's reforms in the
administration but after his death, during the
Interregnum, old abuses had been allowed to
creep in again. It was Charles's ambition, born
of that love for the sea and ships he had discovered
as a boy, to continue and complete the great work
begun by his predecessor ; and, although he was
constantly held up by lack of funds and by